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XVIII. —THE ACADEMIC STUDY OF FRENCH 
CIVILIZATION 

If history is to giv ua a tru picture of human life in 
the past, it cannot limit itself to political events. The 
chief end of man never was to frame, uphold, and over- 
thro governments, stil les to wage war and sign treaties. 
These ar accidents or epiphenomena. Man's primary 
concern is and was from the first his daily fight for exist- 
ence, the necessity of getting food and shelter, the desire 
of getting them with a minimum of painful exertion. Man 
does not merely adapt himself to his surroundings: he 
attempts to alter his surroundings so as to suit himself. 
Thus he creates new conditions from which new problems 
arise. Human society groes ever farther away from that 
brutish state of automatic adaptation which poets call the 
Erthly Paradise. From the erliest stone implement to the 
aeroplane, from the first concerted hunt to the elaborate 
insurance system of the German Empire, we see the pro- 
gres of this warfare against nature. The result of these 
efforts is what we understand by civilization. 

But man does not liv by bred alone. He has other needs, 
no les real, altho les imperius. Sharpend in his lifelong 
struggle for existence, his intellect, his imagination, his 
soul, crave for satisfactions which science, philosophy, art, 
religion, endevor to provide. The sum of these nobler 
efforts is culture. 

The fruits of civilization and culture may not all be 
equally sweet ; Eousseau may not be wholly wrong in his 
arrainment of what most men call progres; but no one 
wil dispute that man's combat against brute nature and 
his wrestling with the secrets of the universe ar worthier 
of record than his wasteful strife with his fello-man. 
614 
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!No revolution, no conquest, wil ever compare in import- 
ance with the discovery of fire, the invention of printing, 
or the revelation of Jesus. In our own times, the battle of 
Sedan was undoutedly a most dramatic event ; yet its con- 
sequences — the doom of one empire, the rise of another — 
wer trifling, even for France and Germany, compared with 
those of the introduction of railroads. Thus political his- 
tory tels at best but a small part of the truth: and even 
that part which lies within its own narro field it cannot 
study thoroly without including civilization and culture. 
For it is a delusion to consider political events as forming 
an autonomus series. Any of them may be linkt imme- 
diately and apparently to another of the same order; but 
the deeper cause wil generally be found in economic or 
cultural conditions. Human activities form a whole 
which cannot be safely divided into artificial sections. 
Tru history must be synthetic, or, to use a term of which 
modern French writers are inordinately fond, it must be 
" integral." It is this all-inclusiv study that the Germans 
call Kulturgeschichte and we History of Civilization. 

Unfortunately the conception of such a universal science 
is self-destructiv. No scolar, even at the end of a long 
career, wud be qualified to write " integral " history. 
Thus the work of the specialist, incomplete and even mis- 
leading tho it may be, remains the indispensable basis of 
any synthesis. For the historian of civilization, original 
reserch into every part of the field, and exhaustiv treat- 
ment of the whole, ar out of the question. Yet his role 
is not simply that of a compiler. A mere juxtaposition 
of unrelated monographs wud serv no purpose. What 
we need is a synthesis of their results. The field of the 
historian of civilization is not politics, art, literature, reli- 
gion, science, industry, in themselvs, but the study of their 
interaction. It includes only so much of each as wil f acili- 
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tate the comprehension of the rest. It provides the com- 
mon background on which scientist, artist, statesman, 
trader, warrior, and prophet stand boldly out. 

In a sense, all special histories ar but the auxiliaries of 
the history of culture, which coordinates them all, and thru 
their combination goes beyond any of them; this is the 
lofty point of view of the " philosophers of history," from 
Vico and Herder to H. S. Chamberlain. In another sense, 
the history of culture and civilization is but the exchange- 
counter, the clearing-house of all special studies, and as 
such, a useful but subordinate instrument of genuin 
science. In this case, the laws of progres, the mysteries 
of ethnic and national psychology, all theories as to the 
destinies of mankind, if tucht upon at all, ar used with 
the utmost caution, as mere working hypotheses for the 
convenient grouping of facts. This modest point of view, 
in our opinion, is the more suitable for university teaching. 
A course on the history of French civilization may hav 
its philosophy : what human production has not ? — but its 
purpose is not to establish theories : it is to giv as complete 
an idea of French history as its compas wil permit. 

" There is a Chinese civilization, but there is no such 
thing as a French or a German civilization — for that rea- 
son their history cannot be written." Thus H. S. Cham- 
berlain, in his Foundations of the XlXth Century. 1 We 
agree for once with the uncompromising apostle of racial 
exclusivness in general and of Teutonism in particular. 
For centuries, national differences hav been so trivial, and 
the unity of European culture so evident, that any scien- 
tific history of civilization must disregard political and 
linguistic frontiers almost entirely. Yet the convenient 
title: History of French Civilization is not unjustifiable. 

'London, 1911, n, p. 232. 
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It might mean History of Civilization in France: the 
description of the local effects of world-wide, at least of 
European, causes. It might mean: Contribution of 
France to the common civilization of Europe — a singu- 
larly difficult, dangerus, but fascinating subject, which ob- 
viusly supposes a complete mastery of the first. For prac- 
tical reasons, a middle course shud be elected. When 
writing for men who belong to the same cultural group 
as the French, there is no need of emphasizing those points 
of similitude which might be of interest to the Martians, 
or even to the Chinese. Whilst tru history of civilization 
shud deal only with collectiv movements, and neglect acci- 
dental and personal variations, local history must insist on 
the disturbing factors which explain the different rate of 
progres on either side of a given frontier. For instance, 
science and industry hav revolutionized the modern world, 
yet little space need be devoted to this tremendus change, 
which is in no way specifically French. The growth of 
democracy is also a world-wide phenomenon: but as its 
manifestations wer not simultaneus and similar in all 
the cuntries it affected, it is entitled to more detaild treat- 
ment. The evolution of literature from some form of 
classicism, thru a period of romanticism, to the realism 
of yesterday, is European in its sweep ; so was the four- 
cornerd and ever-shifting fight between rationalism, sci- 
ence, theology, and religion. But, in these last two cases, 
the barrier of language, the potency of literary and eccle- 
siastical traditions wer such that the same movements wer 
variusly colord in one cuntry and in another. Die Auf- 
Tildrung, the enlightenment and " les lumieres " of the 
xvnrth century ar subtly different. Thus the history 
of civilization referd to a particular nation has a system 
of perspectiv all its own, in which essentials may often be 
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taken for granted, whilst minor deviations from the com- 
mon type ar strongly emphasized. 

A course of study such as we ar outlining is ment to be, 
first of all, a complement to all Histories of French Litera- 
ture. Even in its most tecnical aspects, literature can- 
not be divorced from civilization. The formal caracter of 
Trench classical tragedy is in harmony with the tremendus 
wigs and majestic colonnades of the period. The Roman- 
tic reform in French versification implied a whole revo- 
lution in French society. 2 If we ar interested not merely 
in the instrument of literature, but in its message and the 
sources of its inspiration, we cannot possibly limit ourselvs 
to purely literary facts and documents. Authors ar first 
of all human beings ; they ar influenced by the whole life 
of their community, and influence it in their turn. In 
every book, the culture of the public it was ment for is 
unconsciusly or not taken for granted, and that whether 
the writer share or combat the prejudices of his contempo- 
raries. Every literary work is a dialog between author 
and public, which we cannot understand if we ignore the 
" tacit interlocutor." 

It wud be sheer waste of time further to demonstrate 
such a truism. A few words of warning may be more ap- 
propriate. In their enthusiasm for Kulturgeschichte as 
the basis of literary history, some modern scolars wud fain 
revive Taine's extravagant claims for the theory of " race, 
environment, and time." 3 Perhaps it is not idle to reas- 
sert the old-fashiond truths that man is man all the world 
over and in all ages ; that, in the present state of science, 
the individiiai differences we ar most interested in ar not 

s This is exprest with great verve and . some exaggeration in 
Victor Hugo's Re"ponse a un Acte d' Accusation. 

' Preface to History of English Literature; Lafontaine and his 
Fables. 
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accounted for. La' Fontaine, born in Champagne, " bears 
fables as an apple-tree bears apples " ; Racine, born within 
fifteen miles and in the same decade, wrote tragedies; 
and no other nativ of Champagne has rivald them yet in 
either field. Much of our modern dout and despair may 
be explaind by historical causes: but in the sixth cen- 
tury, we find faith side by side with dout, and the great 
pessimist Leconte de Lisle is but the echo of Job and the 
Preacher. Social conditions under Louis XIV " explain " 
Pradon as wel as Racine. They fail to explain why 
Racine is not Pradon. When textual criticism has pre- 
pared the ground, when history has " restored the atmos- 
phere," as the phrase goes, in which a masterpiece was 
composed, when reserch has done its best — then almost 
everything is explaind except what is really worth while, 
and the actual task of the student of literature begins. 
Historical knowledge removes artificial causes of misap- 
prehension: it contributes next to nothing to the positiv 
appreciation of a work of genius. It defines the literary 
problem: it does not solv it. The one key to literary 
tresures is not erudition but sympathy. 

If social history, within certain limits, lends valuable 
assistance to the study of literature, literature in its turn, 
as the most comprehensiv manifestation of culture, is not 
without influence on social history. It provides a welth 
of captivating documents. Novels and plays claim to be 
the mirror of contemporary life ; letters and memoirs giv 
us acces to the inmost thoughts and feelings of brilliant 
men and women, traind in the arts of observation and 
expression. In addition to this documentary valu, litera- 
ture often plays a more activ role. Some books and some 
authors hav helpt to shape the history of a nation. Cha- 
teaubriand's Genie du Christianisme was an event in the 
world of politics and religion as wel as in that of pure 
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letters. The Napoleonic poems of Beranger and Victor 
Hugo fosterd the imperial legend and thus wer partly 
responsible for the creation of the second Empire. Such 
immediate response to literary stimulus is particularly 
tru of France, and of Trance in the xrxth century. Many 
wer the writers of note who posed as prophets and as 
leaders of men, from Chateaubriand to Zola. Michelet's 
and Quinet's courses at the College de France wer battles 
in the great democratic campain against " clericalism." 
Lamartine said of the Revolution of 1848 : " Voila mon 
Histoire des Girondins qui passe ! " ; George Sand wrote 
bulletins for the provisional government; Victor Hugo 
considerd himself as the soul of the resistance against the 
Coup d'Etat, and European history from the 2nd of De- 
cember 1851 became in his eyes a grand duel between 
himself and Napoleon III. Sainte-Beuve's later years 
wer made feverish by political and religius strife. Even 
Renan, retiring scolar tho he was, was brutally dragd into 
the very thick of the fray. Taine devoted the last twenty 
years of his life to an arrainment of the Revolution in 
eleven volumes. Zola, Jules Lemaitre, Anatole France, 
Paul Bourget, Maurice Barres, came to be the spiritual 
and even the actual leaders of political, social, and religius 
factions. If " Social Forces in Literature " ar worth 
studying, 4 so ar literary forces in social life. The inter- 
action of these phenomena is evident. 

But here again caution is indispensable. Literature 
reflects the life and the opinions of the classes who ar able 
to expres themselvs and who care to do it. But the over- 
whelming majority of any generation is dum, and almost 
as def as it is dum. It leavs no trace in literature: no 
genuin, unsophisticated pesant cud giv us a record of 

•Prof. Kuno Francke's Social Forces in German Literature. 
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pesant life. It is practically unaffected by literature: all 
essentials of its existence — the daily task, the family, reli- 
gion — ar profoundly instinctiv and traditional, and hav 
hardly changed thruout the ages. Men educated in the 
artificial atmosphere of cities often fail to realize the in- 
vincible conservatism of the rural classes. It was only 
yesterday that it dawnd upon a village minister that Ger- 
man pesants had not yet been converted to Christianity. 5 
The fact is tru of continental Europe as a whole and of 
Great Britain in part : the old gods ar stil worshipt in the 
guise of saints, or feard as goblins and demons. This 
huge immovable mas seems to play a small part in na- 
tional history: yet it is the constant reservoir of forces 
without which the self-devouring upper classes cud not 
perpetuate themselvs. In national as wel as in individual 
psychology, the domain of the subconscius is by far the 
more extensiv. These conditions, ,we ar bound to ad, 
hav been changing with surprising rapidity within the 
last five or six decades. With " universal " suffrage 
(1848), conscription, cheap transportation, telegraphs, 
compulsory education, and popular newspapers, the masses 
ar waking up to cultural life — a revolution of untold 
consequences. In France at least, and as late as 1848, 
literature, even in its widest sense, was written by a hand- 
ful of men and red by the chosen few. 

Furthermore, what is literature ? If we cud include 
under that name every written word, the mas of these 
documents might giv us a tolerably tru picture, if not of 
the whole people, at least of certain classes: the upper 
middle class before the Revolution, an ever-groing pro- 
portion of the urban population, even the poorest, during 
the xixth century, and, in our own times, no inconsider- 

' Paul Gterade, Meine Beolachtungen und Brlebniase al* Dorfpostor, 
1896. 
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able portion of the urbanized pesantry. But, in every 
cultivated nation, several thousand books or pamphlets ar 
publisht every year : who cud handle these tons of literary 
material ? What survives as " literature " — one book in 
a thousand, and, if we take periodicals into account, one 
page in a million — is likely to represent, not an average, 
but an exception. Histories of French literature rightly 
devote pages to the noble philosophical poet Alfred de 
Vigny. The serial stories in Le Constitutionnel or La 
Presse had thousands of readers to Vigny's hundreds. If 
literature is intellectually superior to the general level, it 
may also be morally inferior. Before drawing inferences 
from Les Fleurs du Mai, one shud remember that there 
never wer more than a handful of Frenchmen who enjoyd 
Baudelaire. The yello-back novels, a cosmopolitan poi- 
son put up in Parisian bottles, ar less typically French 
than the " feuilletons " of Le Petit Parisien or Le Petit 
Journal, wherein vice is punisht and virtu rewarded as in 
any Sabbath-School book. Indeed, even the best kind of 
literature may be not so much a picture of society as a 
protest against it. If we shud attempt to study France 
under Louis-Philippe thru the works of Hugo, Dumas, 
George Sand, and the erlier novels of Balzac, we shud get 
a grotesquely distorted image of reality. Beranger, Dela- 
vigne, Paul de Kock, and Scribe, because of their literary 
mediocrity, wud be infinitly more significant. Finally, 
authors ar emphatically misrepresentativ men : all ar more 
or les exceptional, all more or les artificial. Even as 
documents on their own lives, their memoirs and letters 
must be taken cum grano; for general history, they ar 
worse than useles except in the hands of the most careful 
critic. As to the personal role of writers in political 
and social life, it seldom was so great as they imagind. 
Poets ar echoes rather than prophets. As leaders of 
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thought, they often found themselvs in the same plight as 
the Republican politician who ingenuusly confest : " How 
cud I refuse to folio my troops, since I am their chief ? " 
Lamartine and Hugo discoverd that all their glory did not 
weigh a straw against the name of Napoleon. Yet there 
is no dout that Victor Hugo, for instance, in clothing with 
eternal beauty the common aspirations of his contempo- 
raries, in preaching great ideals to the mas of his readers 
with such force and freshnes as to make the most hack- 
neyd theme seem new, was a factor in French culture. And 
what is preeminently tru of this the greatest and most 
popular of French poets is tru only in a lesser degree of 
many others. 

We hav conscientiusly playd the part of advocatus dia- 
holi, and sought to circumscribe as narroly as possible 
the field of reserch common to the students of literature, 
civilization, and culture. No cause is permanently servd 
by making extravagant claims for it. It is the bane of 
the history of culture that in too many cases there has been 
a great discrepancy between promis and performance. 
Disgusted alike by a surfeit of frivolus anecdotes or of 
unsupported generalizations, many serius-minded scolars 
hav been driven back to the most mecanical labors of 
textual criticism: all other work they brand as amateur- 
ish. If they wud remove the stigma, historians of civili- 
zation shud first of all imitate the modesty and conscien- 
tiusnes of their more specialized colleags. Then it may 
be realized that tru science is caracterized not by the na- 
ture of the material handled, but by the love of truth and 
a rigor usly objectiv method. 

The history of national civilization is of particular in- 
terest in our times. In the world of material activities, 
frontiers ar fast crumbling down and wil soon cease to 
exist ; in the world of the spirit, national differences stil 
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seem exceedingly strong. One of the greatest problems 
of our century wil be to harmonize nations who can no 
longer liv apart, and ar not yet redy to merge their separ- 
ate existence. The cosmopolitan wishes to emphasize what- 
ever is broadly human at the expense of local traditions ; 
the nationalist tries to save whatever can be saved of his 
cuntry's historical individuality. Both, if they ar not 
guided solely by abstract principles or by prejudices, shud 
study in a disinterested spirit these vast entities, the na- 
tions, to which they ascribe so much of our weal and wo. 

They wil find it an alluring but a difficult task. Noth- 
ing is so puzzling to the average Frenchman as the Eng- 
lish turn of mind ; if the average Englishman is not equally 
nonplust by foren peculiarities, it is because he calmly 
condemns or ignores whatever he fails to understand. The 
ideal student of alien civilizations shud be a tru cosmo- 
politan, ripend by extensiv and varied experience. He 
shud avoid the attitude of the travelers who, long before 
they landed at a treaty port, had always branded the Chi- 
nese as " inscrutable " ; such lazy agnosticism has no 
place in real science. But even more dangerus wud be the 
example of the globe-trotter, who, in six weeks, after a 
dozen interviews, a presentation at Court and a slumming 
expedition, has inventoried the depths of a nation's soul. 
Each center of culture speaks a language of its own, whose 
subtle connotations ar not always found in the best dic- 
tionaries. Eor instance, in French political parlance, 
" Progressivs " ar retrograde, " Liberals " ar conserva- 
tiv, " Conservativs " ar revolutionary in aim and 
methods, 6 " Radicals " ar trimmers and time-servers, 
whilst one of the most reactionary administrations of 
recent years was heded by three " Socialists." Hence the 

'Les Camelots du Roy. 
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need of interpreters, whose task is not purely mecanical, 
but requires a certain amount of imaginativ sympathy. 
Each nation shud send frendly spies to investigate the 
intellectual and spiritual secrets of its rivals ; and ambas- 
sadors, even missionaries, to spred its own message abroad. 
This, we are proud to say, was fully realized by the three 
leading democracies, England, America, and France, when 
they sent forth such men as Lowell, Bryce, Prevost- 
Paradol, and Jusserand. But the influence of these am- 
bassadors of culture cannot be felt everywhere: in every 
scool, college, and university, the teacher of languages 
cud and shud be their modest and efficient assistant, the 
consular agent of ideal commerce. Whatever his nation- 
ality, he shud teach, not merely French and German, but 
France and Germany. The practical valu of linguistic 
study may hav been over-estimated, so far at least as En- 
glish-speaking cuntries ar concerned. But, if we consid- 
erd it as a key to foren thought, its cultural, humanistic 
valu cud be immensely enhanced. 

That French Civilization in particular deservs to be 
studied with thorones and sympathy is, fortunately, a 
point which I need not demonstrate. The splendid con- 
tributions of France to universal history ar universally 
acknowledged. French was the favorit vehicle of culture 
as erly as the xmth century, and in the middle of the 
xvinth it was spoken even by those kings who had hum- 
bled the pride of the French armies: the man whose gen- 
ius framed the destinies of modern Prussia, Frederick 
the Great, used French almost exclusivly. From the time 
when a mystic dove brought down from heven the Holy 
Chrism for the coronation of the first French king, to 
the time, thirteen centuries later, when the armies of 
Napoleon enterd every European capital, there has been 
a peculiar glamor about French history. Eoland, Oliver, 

13 
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and the other knights of Charlemagne, whose glories ar 
recorded in French rather than in German epics ; the 
first crusaders and the last ; Saint Louis and Joan of Arc, 
the most ideal figures of the middle ages; Francis I, 
Henry of Navarre, Richelieu, Louis XIV, the Revolution, 
^Napoleon — how familiar these names ar in every cuntry ; 
what a welth of gorgeus or tragic memories they bring 
in their train! On the greatness of France in the past I 
need not insist. But it is the study of Modern France 
that I am pleading for. France is a living nation, and 
wishes to be judged lea on her storied past than on her 
present achievments, efforts, and dreams. A course in 
French civilization shud be an introduction to the prob- 
lems of xxth century France, not an inventory of tresures 
heapd up in a museum. 

But is the France of today, wil the France of tomorro, 
be worth our while, in the same way as medieval or mon- 
archical France? Has not France lost her long-unchal- 
lenged supremacy? In a sense, she has. Supremacy on 
the part of any one nation has invariably proved precarius, 
more or les illusory, and harmful in the end: let us be 
thankful that nations ar growing wiser, and ar gradually 
dropping that silly and offensiv talk about national 
supremacy. But if France is les aggressiv and les boast- 
ful than in the past ; if she has been outdistanced in point 
of numbers and welth, this does not prevent her from re- 
taining her rank as one of the mightiest cultural forces 
in the modern world. It might wel be the teacher's en- 
devor to sho his audience how in science, industry, poli- 
tics, art, literature, religion, France is stil a prodigius 
laboratory, where bold and possibly dangerus experiments 
ar carried on for the benefit of mankind. 

Some fifteen or twenty years ago, for reasons which it 
is singularly interesting to analyze, a certain number of 
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Frenchmen raised the cry of decadence, which was soon 
taken up by some not over-frendly neighbors. Such fits 
of self-depreciation ar not rare among nations. England, 
Germany, even certain elements in our own United States, 
hav at times taken a very gloomy view of their own des- 
tiny. This tonic despair, in a political body that is sound 
at the core, is generally the prelude of renewd activity. 
No one believs at present that France is a decaying nation. 
Even in purely material affairs, France, with a colonial 
empire second only to that of Great Britain, with a total 
welth and a foren trade greater per capita than those of 
Germany, can hold her own against any rivals. 

There is no dout that the study of the German language, 
of German literature, and of German life and institutions 
has been given more attention in America than the study of 
the corresponding French subjects. Fortunately, the his- 
torical feud which divides France and Germany in Europe 
cannot be exported into this cuntry. Every thoughtful 
Frenchman can honestly repeat with Michelet and Victor 
Hugo " Germania Mater," or with Eenan : " When we 
first penetrate into the majesty of German philosophic 
literature, we ar struck with awe and as tho we wer enter- 
ing a temple." But our deep gratitude for the services of 
Germany shud not blind us to the different and no les 
valuable services of France. Before the recent invasion 
of our New England States by French Canadians, there 
wer barely half a million people in this immense cuntry of 
ours who cud claim French descent, however remote. The 
roll of famus Franco-Americans can not therefore be so 
extensiv as that of distinguisht German-Americans. Yet 
I hav been assured that in the percentage of prominent 
citizens, the Franco-American element comes first, ahed 
even of the justly appreciated Scotch-Irish. 
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Other nations hav given America more of their flesh 
and blood : none has given more of her soul. For the spe- 
cial appeal that French civilization stil has for Americans 
is based on intellectual kinship, whose bonds may be 
stronger than the community of blood and speech. The 
arms of Lafayette and Rochambeau wer but the symbols 
of a deeper fact: it was for the principles of the Trench 
political philosophers, grafted on the constitutional tradi- 
tions of old England, that America and France wer fight- 
ing in common ; and trite as the expression " sister repub- 
lics " has become, the common ideal of liberty, equality, 
fraternity, which is struggling to assert itself in both, is 
nothing to be jeerd at. Most of the other great nations ar 
stil swathed in medievalism: theoretically at least, France 
and America ar free. It cannot be forgotten either that 
French art and American art ar really two branches of 
the same tree. For all these reasons, America is the only 
foren cuntry where a Frenchman, even a Parisian, feels 
absolutely at home, whilst, as we all know, " good Ameri- 
cans, when they die, go to Paris." 

It is therefore our contention that no undergraduate 
curriculum in French is complete without at least one 
course on the history of French Civilization : and that for 
graduate work, the three-fold division now adopted by 
French universities shud be recognized: linguistics, litera- 
ture, civilization. 

Albeet Leon Guerard. 



